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Che Golden Search. 
BIRSY PRIZE STORY. 


HE old German, VanBuren, who lived in the big stone house 
around the corner, was the wealthiest and proudest man in 
the city of Chicago. His eldest daughter, Mary, was a prize, 
at least her prospective money was. Some said she was 


heiress to twenty millions, while the lowest estimate was 


ten millions. I should greatly have preferred the money 
without Mary—but every blessing has its drawbacks. Mary’s snub nose, 
brick red hair, her “newly rich” airs, and her disregard for the most bind- 
ing rules of Grammar made her anything but a desirable person to be attached 
to for life. In action and manner she resembled her father. He indulged her 
in every extravagance and the bulk of his estate was to be left to her, while 
her younger sister, Margaret, who was as sweet as her sister was unattrac- 
tive, was to receive a great deal less. 

VanBuren was very exacting, in that he would not allow anyone to 
marry his daughter until he had proved himself worthy. Yet I wooed Mary 
as Romeo wooed Juliet. I soon won her consent, but what of her father! 
He was the “Gibraltar” and it would take a dynamite explosion to conquer 
him. He saw me as I was—a penniless adventurer, and told me I could have 
the lass when I had proved myself as smart as he had been. These were his 
terms: I was to take Five Hundred dollars, at the end of a year return with 
Three Thousand dollars all my own, earned by my own efforts, fair or foul 
(save robbery and open violence.) 

At midnight on New Year’s Day I was off. I had Five Hundred 
dollars with me, and my accomplishments were: I could speak German as 
Schiller wrote it, broken German as an immigrant. Some said I had great 
talent as a pianist, and could impersonate the great musicians. 

I arrived at a little town and rented an office, appearing as a German, 


musician organizing an orchestra to tour the west. “Applicants apply to 
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Fritz Geckhe.” I received one hundred and eight replies and a deposit of 
one dollar from each. I netted about ninety dollars on the deal. The next 
day Herr Geckhe had disappeared and one hundred and eight musicians 
were each minus a dollar. 

It would be an utter impossibility for me to even- attempt to tell you 
how, for more than ten months I grafted and swindled. I sold a mixture of 
violet ink, sugar and water, in Indiana as a sure cure for consumption and 
whooping cough. I was making money fast when I met an old pal of mine. 
With him I decided to give a Paderewski concert in Maryland. The great 
artist himself was in Baltimore so we advertised quietly. I pounded the life 
out of a concert grand and murdered the entire program, from the Bach 
Prelude to Liszt Rhapsody, so that no one suspected my not being the man 
himself. I received notes requesting locks of hair, and rather than disap- 
point the girls I cut locks from my expensive wig. 

As I was bowing in answer to the applause for the last number, I 
noticed a gentleman enter, who wore a blue suit prominently decorated with 
a star. That was always my signal to disappear. I met Billy, who had the 
money, and we had a hard time to catch the train, but we did it. While he 
was in the other coach, I stepped off at a country station with the profits. 
My conscience remained untroubled as Billy had all the money he needed. 

Next I sold Michigan gold mining stocks in Kentucky, and Kentucky 
oil stocks in Michigan. In fact there was nothing in the swindler’s almanac 
I did not try. Before November I had more than accumulated the necessary 
Three Thousand dollars, to say nothing of the crimes perpetuated. 

I laid around for a few days as peaceful as a Puritan, when the idea 
occurred to me to have some fun with my prospective father-in-law. I had a 
German uniform made with so much gold braid on it, that the navy blue could 
hardly be seen, Prince Henry was due in Chicago in December so I decided 
to arrive earlier, and get things arranged for him. I took the name, Count 
Richard von Schwartzwald, a Lieutenant on Prince Henry’s suite. “I was 
indisposed so dropped into Chicago to recuperate until the rest arrived.” 
Soon after, I made the acquaintance of a millionaire and he evidently took a 
fancy to me. He dined me, wined me, introduced me into society where I 
met my destinéd fiancee. It really unnerved me to think I had worked so 
hard for “the prize,” but Ten Million was enticing, Just for fun I wooed 
her over again—this time in broken English. I quoted Goethe and Heine 

-but—would you believe me—when I proposed she rejected me saying, she 
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already .’was tooken” by a man named Thompson. Her constancy so sur- 
prised me that I was unable to speak for several moments. However, her 
father objected to my rejection, The idea of having a nobleman for a son- 
Mn-law so enraptured him that he proposed paying my debts to the extent of 
‘Fifteen Thousand dollars if I would marry his daughter. But my identity 
must be proven. The next day I showed him letters I had received from the 
Prince enquiring after my health. All was arranged and Mary was delighted. 
That night I was to dine with my future relatives and was looking for- 
ward to again seeing Margaret, whom I Nad always loved, while wooing 
Mary. Since then an uncle of mine, in Manitoba, died, leaving me one-quarter 
of a million, and I had decided | did not want Mary. 


As I was ushered into the living room, Margaret rose to greet me. 
When I looked at her I decided it was to be Margaret or no one. Į, hastily 
removed my disguise and then and there told her what I had before been 
unable to say. I was made very happy when she whispered, “Yes,” but she 
was afraid that her father would object. So we decided to say nothing, and 
if he did refuse, to elope. Dinner was announced. At the conclusion of the 
meal, VanBuren gravely handed me an envelope. That was my cue. I tore 
off my wig and mustache and stood glaring at the uncomfortable VanBuren. 
I placed thirty one hundred dollar bills on the table and resumed my seat. 
At last a smile of contemplation dawned upon the old man’s face and he 
clasped my hand and called me the smartest man living.’ 


“And now, my boy, we'll have the wedding as formerly decided.” 

“Nothing doing,” I answered. 

“What?” he shouted. 

I told him that an uncle of mine had died and left me a quarter of a 
million, and that I wanted Margaret. At that he became furious, because 
he wished his eldest daughter married, as he knew she would never get 
another chance. He calmed down at last and tried to reason with me, but 
I was not in a reasoning mood, and took my departure early on the plea of 
another engagement. When I left kindly feelings prevailed and I was asked 
to soon come again. — 

As I passed the garden house I saw Margaret within. She had come 
there to meet me, and we decided to leave together at midnight, 

The next evening we were in New York. I-sent a telegram to father 


telling him what we had done. He wired his forgiveness and told us to 
return. | 
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J Soon after we returned I sent one dollar bills to the swindled Chicago 
musicians, and checks of from ten to fiity dollars to farmers in every state in 


the middle West. I had kept track of each person swindled except the 
audience at the Paderewski concert and the patrons of Dr. McPhee’s “Famous 
>. Lung and Throat Cure.” I sent a check for two hundred dollars to Hager- 
town, Maryland, for purchasing books on musical subjects for the public 
library, and a check for five hundred dollars to the “Home for Feeble 
Minded” in Western Indiana. I think both places are appeased, at least I am. 
“The Senior.” 


What Football Means to the Player. 


16-38-19-12. What fellow does not feel a thrill of excitement as he 
first enters upon the field for a season’s training in football? All the con- 
sciousness of his strength and ability to “play the game” suddenly appear as 
he firmly resolves to “make good” on the squad of regulars, 

Every night he may be seen jogging from the field to the gym, trying 
to gain endurance for the long season which is Before him. When the team 
is finally whipped into shape and the coach is trying out the men for their 
positions, you can always see the fellow who resolves to “make good” in the 
thick of the scrimmage. Undaunted by a few kicks and bruises, he enters 
into the-work with a vim that makes the “scrub,” playing opposite, shiver with 
_ the thought of being smashed. All the tricks of his position are well mas- 
tered and after a few preliminary scrimmages, the team as well as the coach 
is willing to acknowledge his ability to hold down his job, 

Now comes the first game of the season, the one longed for and yet 
ever dreaded. The team trots out upon the gridiron, waiting for the whistle - 
of the referee to tell them that the ball is in play. l 
: What fellow does not have a hollow shaky feeling as he waits im- 
patiently for the old familiar call, “Saginaw; ready?” which is immediately. 
followed by a shrill whistle and the attempt on the part of the player to block 
his man. After the first down that indescribable nervous feeling leaves and 
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from then to the end of the game it is simply hard work where grit and nerve 


figure largely-in the success of the outcome. 


Perhaps the game is won; 


played his best has nothing to be ashamed of. 


street corners greet the team with the familiar taunt, 


perhaps lost. 


Yet the fellow who has 
Even the little kids on the 


“Got beat, didn’t you?” 


Still the consciousness of having played a hard game means more to the 


defeated team than winning without work. 


As to the benefits of 


football, who can judge better than the player 


himself? One thing is certain, that the boy who has undergone a‘ season of 


real training is stronger and better developed physically, 


morally. 
on the gridiron. 


mentally and 


The ability-to think, act and originate comes as a result of training 


All these things and many more, not generally understood 


by the public, but better understood by the player, help to make the season 


successful in every sense of the word. 


i RH, i bp 


A bashful young gentleman was 
calling one evening on a beautiful 
young lady. He was engaged in re- 
placing a picture on the piano, which 
he had been looking at, when her 
father came into the room with his 
watch in his hand. 

“Young man, do you know what 
time it is?” he asked. 

It was 9:45, but the young man 
replied: 

“Yes, sir, I was just going,” and 
he seized his hat and made for the 
door. 

“Young man, do you know what 
time it is?” asked the gruff gentle- 
man, as the boy opened the door. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the. young 
man, going down the front steps, 


three at a time. 


The old gentleman turned to his 
daughter, saying: 

“What’s the matter with this fel- 
low?” My watch run down and I 


wanted to set it.” 
ene: 


“A spinning sat Pricilla fair, 
John Alden came to woo her there; 
She put away the spinning wheel, 
While he put up the winning 
spiel.” 
<= 
Owner of the Coop—“Who’s in 
there?” 
Rastus—‘“Ain’t nobody in here 
*Ceptin’ us chickens.” 
= 
Doctor—‘Why are you holding 
the dying man’s nose?” 
Mike—‘Sure, to keep his breath 


from lavin’ him.” 


_ work, turned our light craft aboug, 
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Our Quarter. 


SECOND PRIZE STORY. 


66 CAN read the name on it with these,” said Jack, who was 


N| 
VA 


tá Ya 


bese 


looking thru Harold’s field glasses at the fast approaching 
Vy boat. 


DEY, 
N 


It wasn’t so welcome today as it had been for the 
past six weeks, bringing us things from home, while we 
were camping; because today it was to take us home from 
the place where we were having such a good time. 

“O! What a Blinger!” Harold yelled, pointing to a large bass Mr. 
Brown was pulling in. 

Then the thing happened. As Mr. Brown was swinging it in, it 
bumped against a pile, bounded so that it knocked his new Panama hat into 


the bay. 
“A quarter to the one who gets it,” he shouted. 


No one made a sound, because all the fellows who didn’t have good 
clothes on would not go in, as the water was too cold. 

Harold grabbed me by the arm and yelled, “We'll get it!” 

We ran down the dock and up the shore to his canoe, got in and started 
to earn “our quarter.” Soon we passed the end of the dock where perhaps 
one hundred people stood watching us. 

“Gee! the wind’s stiff,” sighed Harold, who was wielding the only 
paddle. It took us, as it did the hat, right along in its course. In a few 
minutes we were nearly to it (the hat), and while going by it I grabbed for 
it, but it was too far away. The wind took us right along, and after Harold 
had tried for about five minutes to turn us around he gave the paddle to me. 
I crawled to the extreme bow and after an immense amount of exercise, or. 

Incidentally we shipped about three .pails of water in doing so, We 
were now about one hundred and fifty yards from the dock and fifty yards 
from the hat, which we made for again. This time we came closer, but not 
close enough. Again we turned about, after doubling our water supply and 
the amount of work it took the first time. Just then the “Holland” steamed 
by us donating a little more water to our canoe, by its swells. I noticed we 
were about a quarter of a mile from the dock and seventy-five yards from the 


hat. i 
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I knew I had to get ashore in time for the boat, and from the way the 
people were shouting for us to come in | became uneasy if not frightened. 
But we again headed for the hat. As we dréw near to it I looked around at 
Harold and told him this would be the last time. 

He got it, but in doing so the canoe turned turtle aiid soon we were 
both swimming for it; Harold with the hat and I with the paddle. The wind 
blew the canoe faster than it did us and | was nearly frantic when I realized I 
couldn’t make it; but Harold shouted, “Here’s the rope,’ which was half 
floating twenty-five feet behind it. In a short time two frightened boys, a 
paddle and Panama hat were strung out on the bottom of the upturned 


canoe. j 


A voice from a megaphone kept calling, “Don’t give up, we’re coming.” 
And soon we could see Bill Wright’s sail boat hoist her sail and start towards 
us; so I knew or thot we would be safe. 

But looking around I saw the precious hat had slid off the boat and 
Harold was reaching for it. The next minute we were both in the water; 
this time I had the hat and Harold the paddle. We swam for the boat, but 
soon gave it up, as it had blown too far away. We were both scared nearly 
stiff and had on extra heavy sweaters besides our other apparel for our trip 
home. Harold was on his back and had the paddle under his neck so he was 
safe. But I was nearly all in, and soon began to get dizzy. The high waves 
seemed to push me back under each time, until once they kept me down while 
two went over me, which nearly choked me. When I came up, Harold yelled 
something which sounded like “Billy ;” then I was soused under for an awful 
time thinking it was the last. Then I forgot everything, 

“He's all right,” Harold was saying, while the bright sun was bring- 
ing my senses back. Soon I realized we were in Billy’s sailboat. 

Then the warning whistle of the “Holland” blew and we had just 
enough time to scramble to the dock (where we got “our quarter” for the 
hat) and on the other boat. 

Within a half hour we came out on deck with dry clothes on, most of 
which didn’t belong to us. Harold and I tossed up for the extra nickel of 
“our quarter” and, of course, he won; but I was too thankful to be alive at 
that moment to regret the loss of the extra part of “our quarter.” 
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Moning. 


The family is moving. Yes, actually moving, for the goods were 
shipped three days ago and you are boarding around among friends. The 
big Saratoga trunk has just gone to the depot and the last goodbys are said. 
You step on to the platform of the car, wave a hurried goodby, grab one of 
the several younger children, and rush into the car to hide the quick tears 
that will come. 

Here a surprise awaits you. A former neighbor’s family is moving 
also, but you did not know they were on this train. How quickly the child- 
ren choose the best seats and talk glibly of the fun of traveling; while their 
elders quietly take seats on the sunny side and now and then call to the 
children to give baby a banana or he may cry. 

The first half hour passes smoothly. But now a tall angular woman 
(State President of the W. C. T. U.) enters the car. Meeting your father, 
she ejaculates, “Why, Mr. Stewart, there seem to be quite a number of child- 
ren in this car. Can you tell me, is it the moving of an orphan asylum?” 

Your father with difficulty controls himself enough to answer, “No, 
madam. Five of the children are mine, and five belong to the other fellow.” 

At this juncture the baby cries, and you open the traveling bag to get 
a cracker and find, to your horror, the crackers next to the comb. After an 
hour of such experiences the train draws into the junction. Here the would- 
be “orphan asylum "separates, the one family to take a waiting train, the 
other to take a belated boat. 

As you pick up your share of the baggage, the woman in the seat 
behind is heard to exclaim in a stage whisper, “One, two, three, four, five, 
six! Look, Sarah, six umbrellas!” 

After spending two hours at a dirty dock, the steamer arrives. With 
difficulty the youngsters are persuaded not to stare in the long mirrors but 
to march straight to the state rooms. Here confusion had reigned supreme, 
but with a‘few deft touches it was remarkably changed. When four-year- 
old Billy remarks, “O mamma, look at those shelves with bed spreads on 
‘em,” you indulge in a hearty laugh, thereby causing the much dreaded 
squall 3 

The darkey porter comes. through the boat calling, “Dinner is now 
ready in the dining hall below.” At this Billy’s tears disappear, and snug- 


gling close to you he allows his “big sister” to carry him down. 
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A white-haired, fatherly old gentleman sits between you and your 
younger sister Mildred, the chatter-box. ee like pie, don’t you?” ques- 
tions the stranger, in an attempt to get acquainted. 

In your opinion Mildred’s answer forever disgraces the family, “Yes, 
sir, you see, at home we ouly have pie on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

By seven o'clock you are all in bed, for traveling with five children is 
no small task. At an inopportune moment the baby cries. Your mother 
gets up to see what is the matter, and—alas for the delicious chicken salad 


that a kind neighbor sent. 

At five o’clock the following afternoon you arrive in the city which 
is to be your future home. Your father leaves to look after the Saratoga 
trunk, but comes quickly back to explain that your bicycle was sent and the 
trunk, holding all the necessities, left behind! 

After a brisk (?) walk of nine or ten blocks you reach “home.” Home! 
The word almost makes you cry when you think of the pleasant home left 
behind, and wonder if this plain house can ever be as cosy. Your mother 
while inspecting the house, finds painters still at work in the pantry, kitchen 
and bathroom! Your father goes to a neighbor’s to borrow aprons and 
lamps (the electric light and gas meters are turned off). Of the latter only 
one can be found, therefore your family must go to bed in sections. A box 
and a parlor table form a crude dining-room table. The supper is a store 
supper—sardines, bread, butter, crackers, milk. You even have to borrow 
spoons, for these too are in the stray trunk. At 6:30 the first section, you 
and Billy, takes the lamp and departs. But sleep is not bliss tonight, for 
nightgowns are in that trunk, and bedclothes and pillows are not yet un- 
packed. But hark! as the door-bell rings a friendly neighbor enters. As 
the lamp must consequently be given up, you crawl into bed in the dark. 
And such a bed! Merely a bare cot with a single blanket and the old tent 
flap to serve as covers. When at last the visitor departs, section two, your 
mother and baby brother, takes the lamp and retires to the one good bed. 
Your father and brother, section three, dream of the North pole as they 
slumber upstairs on a mattress on the floor, 


Such are the joys of moving. Sab A: 
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September 13—The first chapel exercises were held. Mr. Warner 


spoke on the subject of our “School City,” turning his remarks especially 
toward the “Freshies.” 


October 4—Dr. Tyenaga, of the University of Chicago, spoke on the 
question of the Japanese-United States war. He pointed out in a short 
speech the reasons for the impossibility of such a war. Two verses of “Sagi- 
naw High, Saginaw,” were sung. 


October 5 


The Thencean Society met and decided to have a Hal- 
lowe’en party at the Bartow farm, Saturday, October 29. 

The new system of classification was introduced and was gratefully 
received by the pupils. 


September 28—A meeting of the Athletic association was held and 
football and basketball managers were elected, Ray Heagany was elected 
football manager, and Ernest Lajoie basketball manager. 


“Ockee” Opermann—(reading es- Fresh to Senior—“I suppose Bar- 
say in English)—“We went up into num went to heaven when de died?” 
the balcony to hear Creatore’s band Senior—‘Well, he certainly had a 
and managed to get some seats good chance. In fact he had the 


which were nearly filled up.” best show on earth.” 
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The first issue of the Student 
Lantern is out, and the staff 
anxiously awaits your verdict, as 
to whether the Lantern shines forth 
with its usual brilliancy. If, in your 
opinion, it is not up to its usual 
standard, kindly lend a hand, and 
together we will endeavor to make 
it shed a light, which will be credit 
to the school. 

We would ask the readers to be a 
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little lenient in their judgment of 


the first issue, as many of the old 
contributors have graduated, and to 
most of us, the work is entirely new. 
We would: like here to thank the 
alumnus, who has so kindly helped 


us out with a calender. 


Much has been done for the stu- 
dents of Saginaw High. They 
have a manual training school, 
which is second to none in America. 
The citizens of Saginaw have always 
done their part toward the support 
of the school. They bought blank- 
ets and watch fobs, for the cham- 
pionship football team of 1907, and 
they have always responded nobly 
whenever the occasion demanded it. 
The Alumni Association is doing a 
great work. After a hard struggle, 
they have succeeded in getting for 
Old Saginaw High, an athletic field, 
which, when completed, will be ex- 
celled in Michigan only by Ferry 
Field; and which will compare very 
favorably with any of the prepara- 
tory school athletic fields in the 
east, where the Alumni Associations, 


are of long standing and very pros- 


perous. 
With all this being done for us, 
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we ought to do something worthy 
of the approval of the Alumni, and 
the citizens of Saginaw. We ought 
to do something to make them think 
that we are not lying supinely on 
our own backs, and putting in four 
years of having merely a good time. 
We want to show them that we are 
not flunkers. 

With these two good examples 
before us, and as we must either 
deteriorate or advance, let us make 
this a banner year. This can only 
be accomplished by the earnest co- 
operation of the whole school. 

We may make mistakes; we prob- 
ably will, but as Theodore Roose- 
velt has so aptly said, “The only 
man who never makes a mistake is 
the man who never does anything. 

It is not only for the good of the 
Student Lantern, but for your own 
good as well, that you send in con- 
tributions to the paper. 

You all know the parable of the 
three servants and the talents. The 
servant that was given five talents, 
made five more with them, and the 
servant that was given two, made 
two more, and both received a 
But he, 
that received one talent, buried it, 


reward from their master. 


and his master took it from him. 
You all have a talent for some- 
thing. If you do not use this talent 
you will loose it. Therefore, bring 
it forth, use it for the Student Lan- 


tern, have it increased two-fold, and 


receive great reward. Do not take 
your light and put it under a bushel. 

The great men of the world did 
not rise to the heights of glory, be- 
cause of natural ability, so much as 
from working hard to develop their 
talents. 

Therefore, for your own good, as 
well as the good of the Student 
Lantern, do your part, and send in 
stories, articles, poems, cuts and 
jokes. 

x 

One might conclude from the 
looks of the frontispiece, that the 
staff considers the publishing of this 
paper a joke. But far be it from 
such. We realize the work requir- 
ed to keep this paper going, and if 
now and then we wear a sickly 
smile, don’t think we are laughing 
at our cinch, 

te 

The success of the Student Lan- 
tern does not alone depend upon its 
size and quality, but upon its finan- 
cial standing as well. Our only 
financial resources are from the 
ads, and the number of copies sold. 

The number of students, who buy 
the paper, is not one-half of the 
number in the entire school. This 
is far too small a per cent; it ought 
to be seventy-five per cent at least. 

When a merchant puts an ad. in 
this paper, he expects it to help his 


business. It is the duty of the stu- 
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dents to show these advertisers that tern will not only become a certain- 

they have not been handed a gold ty, but we will be able to give you a 

brick, and that advertising in the larger and better paper for the 

Student Lantern is money in their money. 

pockets as well as ours. Therefore, buy a copy of this 
If you do this the Student Lan- paper, and patronize its advertisers. 


School has opened once again, 
And it is lots of fun 
To stand and watch the ‘’Freshies,” 


As to the school they come. 


Some still need their baby cabs, 

And some really walk, 

And there are some, the Sophomores say, 
Who yet must learn to talk. 


Gee, ain’t it awful, Mable, 

One thought appeals to me 

If it’s like this in 1910, 

Oh, you 1923! 

“ZIMMIE, “11,” 
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LYCEUM 


September 16, 1910.—A special meeting of the Lyceum was called to 


consider the resignation of Wm. Baum as editor-in-chief of the “Student 
Lantern.” Mr. Baum’s resignation was accepted and Chester Field elected 


to fill this position. 


THENCEAN 


At a meeting of the Thencean society, held the latter part of last 
June, the following officers were elected: President, Hazel McCorkle; vice- 
president, Elizabeth Ewen; secretary, Helen Ewen; treasurer, Juliaette 


Townsend; marshall, Laura Feige. 


Ca ean Oe 


Immediately after school on the last day of September the members 
of the Girls Columbian Literary society left on the S. & F. interurban car for 
Bridgeport, where they spent a delightful afternoon and evening as the 
guests of Miss Georgina Ellis, a member of the society, They were accom- 
panied by the Misses King, Brown and Gipe. The affair took the form of an 
outing, and a delightful supper was prepared by the girls on the river bank. 
At the conclusion of the Supper a huge bonfire was lighted, around which 
the party gathered for a marshmallow and corn roast. A pleasant social 
time was enjoyed by all and the affair proved very successful in every detail. 


Si—“I hear Rube’s got locomotor He put his arm around her 
ataxia.” And the color left her cheek, 
Hi—*T’ll bet he can’t run the darn And it showed upon his overcoat 


thing now that he’s got it.” For just about a week.—Ex, 
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AN APPEAL. 


You folks who are not on the staff, 
Think it’s a joke, perhaps, 
To make the Student Lantern fit for press. 
But really now it’s no snap; 
Of course you’re always very quick 
To buy our publication 
] But as for writing things yourself, you have no inclination. 
Now wake up Freshmen, ditto Sophs, 
We need your help you know. 
Yes Juniors, you, and Seniors, too, 
Are really very slow. 
Your contribution needn’t be a masterly creation; 
Just let us know yow’re still alive— 
"Twill cause us great elation, 
: If verse or stories are your forte, 
Please let us see a sample 
And thus you'll set the lazy ones 
A very good example. 
Come, hand in a copy, even though 
Your other work be pressing, 
For you will gain at all events 
The editorial blessing. 
18 
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“The Totem,” of Juneau, Alaska, is again among our exchanges. Last 


year’s issue is greatly superior to the 1910 edition. 


The “Student,” of Detroit, Mich., is the exchange of greatest merit 
this month. An excellent feature is the two pages devoted to pictures of 


“prominent Centralities on their vacation.” 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Cape of Good Hope—Sweet sixteen. 
Cape ‘Flattery—Twenty. 
Cape Lookout—Twenty-five. 
Cape Fear—Thirty. 
Cape Farewell—Forty. 


BARBARA FRITCHIE UP-TO-DATE. 
Who touches a rat on yon peroxide head 


Croaks like a pup! Skidoo! He said, 


“The Oracle,” Pontiac, Mich. Let us make a few suggestions: Insert 
a table of contents; separate your adds from your other matter, and estab- 
lish an exchange column, 


Knicker—“I hear Jones’ dog is dead.” 

Bocker—‘‘Yes; so I heard. Did he swallow a tapeline and die by 
inches, or did he run up the alley and die by the yard?” 

Knicker—“Neither. He went in my bed and died by the foot.” 
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“The Tech Prep,” Chicago, Ill. Congratulations. 
NOTICE. 


[i i A deaf mute recently went into a bicycle shop and picked up a hub 
i and spoke, 


| “Plead,” of Albion, Mich.; the “Kingfield High School Record,” Kingfield, 
| Me.; “Whims,” Seattle, Wash.; “Central Normal Bulletin,’ Mt. Pleasant, 
i Mich., and the “E. L. H. S. Oracle” of Auburn, Me. 


“Pa, what is a football coach?” “An ambulance, my son.” 
» my 


What kind of leather makes the best shoes? I don’t know, but banana 


i 

: 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| We also wish to acknowledge the receipt of the following: The 
| 

| 

| skins make good slippers. 


Teacher—(in grammar)—"I am beautiful. What tense is that?” 
Pupil—‘Past.” 


O’Brien—“W hat is the most nerv- 
ous thing next to a girl?” 
Gould—‘Me—next to a girl.” 


e 


Teacher—“Tell me all you know 
about sulphuric acid.” 
Student—“It would take too 


long.” 
<= 


Two boys were sitting on a high 
board fence discussing the latest 
developments in football. They 
were getting warmed up to their 
subject, when the topmost board 
broke, precipitating them to the 
ground. The older boy looked at 
the younger and sorrowfully re- 
marked, “Defense is weak.” 


The French class were translating 
a story which told of a woman and 
her son who lived in the country. 
The son wanted to move to the city 
but his mother did not. She finally 
consented to do so, however. 

Mr. Guder—‘*Why did she go to 
the city?” 

Irene G.—(who was going to the 
Bijou that afternoon)—‘For Her 
Child’s Sake.” 

<= 

Mr. T. called on Jameson to 
answer a question. Miss McCorkle 
answered it. 


Mr. T.—“Your name isn’t Jame- 


son, yet, is it?” 
Apologies to Rob R. 


BULAN TERN 


Sup ENT . 


$ ATHLETICS 


SE or 


PROSPECTS FOR THIS YEAR’S TEAM. 


On September 8, Captain Cooper issued first call for football candi- 
dates. About thirty-five responded to the call and under the eye of Coach 
Ray Madden, who Saginaw High was fortunate in securing as coach, work 
was commenced, such as falling on the ball and catching punts. Great was 
the disappointment when it was found out that Guiet, Ross and Bricker had 
not returned to school. The only “S” men back being Capt. Cooper, Love- 
land, Passolt and Heagany, and with these four men and plenty of good 


material we hope to be strong contenders for state championship. 


Alma College 18, Saginaw High eleven 3. Capt. Cooper and his ten 
companions went a little out of their way Saturday afternoon in the first 
game of the series. There was some anxiety about the wisdom of sending 
a high school eleven up against the fast Alma college team, which is one of 
the best in the Michigan intercollegiate, but the hopes of the yellow and 
black were justified. There is football knowledge, there is speed, strength 
and pluck in the team this year. 

When Capt. Cooper swung back a few steps and shoved his trusty toe 
against the leather back of the 25-yard line he sent the ball true as a die 
hurdling between the goal posts of Alma as the shadows of the afternoon 


were chasing each other over Alma campus Saturday afternoon. Saginaw 
had scored its first count. 

Outweighed by 25 and 40 pounds through the line and in the back 
field the Saginaw eleven received considerable credit for the plucky game 
they put up. There was some little difference that resulted from the strug- 
gle through four periods. The Alma eleven played nothing but the old style 
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game, resorting to weight alone to gain a victory and when they plunged a 
few men tackled onto the plunger and dragged and pulled him along just as 
they used to do under the old rules. 

The referee couldn’t have been a personal friend of any of the rules 
committee that sat down east last spring, for he didn’t say anything about 
helping a man when the ball was legally down. 

Saginaw showed exactly what the coaches had hoped for, a thorough 
knowledge of the new rules. Direct passes, long passes and a galaxy of for- 
ward pass stuff that will be good against a high school eleven was uncorked. 

Neither side went over for a score in the first period. The ball was 
worked up and down inside of Alma’s 20-yard line, Alma scored touch- 
downs in the second, third and fourth periods and in the last Heagany got 
away for a dashing 60-yard run that brought the ball within kicking dis- 
tance and Cooper booted it over. Heagany’s sprint was the feature play of 
the game. 

Passolt was out of the local eleven but Gaudreau, who took his place 
with his 130 pounds of beef, held down the job in good style. Steckert held 
down the left end and his work was one of the features of the game as Alma 
could not touch him for gains. He promises to be a second Underhill critics 
say. 

The eleven from the Mt. Pleasant Normal school has asked for a game 
here Saturday and very likely will be accommodated. 

The line-up of the Alma game: 


SAGINAW. ALMA. 
Steckerts ite tis sie hhina sepa ie L oE 5, cee eee «bre da cae re Hyde 
Reine tags Meee gea nnsa sonar ae | IS IRE, Cor of to ee a VonThum 
Warten, Hughesi.. -jii sau acon ee Ts Sind se dale E bc Ze estan es. 00 Edgerton 
Ganureau cients et Sede ele Mie ceee es CAN ieee ee homme aM ar A Chapelle 
Eist Manara anaE see eer lr ia ENEE E EP O EES S, Ferris 
PAES pA h arta roe S REENE S Ry ty ath ie sie EI E T Misner 
Lovilne eri ahes er set oil a EE A A ee ee Keigen 
Peet gett yi nad erani icin «fe Eea ONE chs. 5 E E E Harwood 
Cooper aaan aa sets keita Come ewes fee Bes FL. os 3:21; payers te, TERA Max 
E Nigh rans SG ee ae) via ek ors Re Ee stirs oy cine eee eee Hooper 
BAS Soh jars sc. s eae eae se aire tie eae ic Ptlece softies E E + «anne Cook 


? 


Score—Alma 18, Saginaw 3. Touchdowns—Harwood, Cook and 
Hooper. Goals—Harwood 3. Goal from field—Cooper. Referee—Ward, 
(Ypsilanti). Umpire—Crane, (Alma). Head linesman—Underhill (Sagi- 
naw). Time of periods—10, 10, 71⁄4 and 71⁄4 minutes. 
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Elsie Carpell and Marion Gubtil have returned to the Chicago Art 


Institute. 

Andrew Orr is a clerk in the bank at Blanchard. 

Cornwell, Picard and Thompson represent the Saginaw High school 
on the U. of M. football squad. 

Cora Loveland and Helen Draper are at Vassar. 

Dorothy Prall is teaching at Lapeer. 

“Heine” Kanzler has returned to Cornell. 

Alfred Eckert, Wihtred Cook, Ivan Nelson, Ray Vicary, Robert 
Randall, Walter Hilk, Ernie Kanzler, Carpell, Wesener and Otto Eckert are 
at the University of Michigan. 

W. Ireton, ‘Gus’ Heim, Linda Hinmeline and Frank Burdick are 
studying at Drexel. 

Herbert Himeline is at Purdue. 

Mike Gorman is a member of the Courier-Herald staff. 

Maurice Bradt has entered Houghton. 

David Prall is teaching English at Cornell. 

Orla Stingle and Arthur Ritchie are working (for) the city. 

Elmer Chilton is principal of the school at ——-~—————_.. He has three 
teachers under him. 

Flora Gage is at Birmingham school in Birmingham, Pa. 

Lester O’Brien is working at Wickes’ Bros. 
Martin Brown is working for the Consolidated Coal Co. 


Attention, Knockeds, Attention! 
Now here’s the place, we publish all 
The jokes both good and bad, 
If you come to one you’ve heard be- 
fore, 
You needn’t be a cad. 
Just laugh, and say it’s funny, 
Whether you think so or not 
For, a little bit of encouragement, 
Will help the staff a lot. 
Don’t throw away the paper, 
‘It’s not right to get sore, 

There’s a place in the new building, 
Right there, on the first floor, 
Where you can put some of your 

jokes, 
The kind that you call good, 
Or something even better, 
A story, if you would. 
You can make this paper better, 
And save a lot of knocks, 


SLUDENT.-; LANTERN 


If you'll place some contributions, 

In the Student Lantern Box. 

“ZIMMIE, 11.” 
= 

Schriber, making out a program: 
“Is the chemical laboratory room 
Ae 

Mr. T.—‘Yes, sir, capital H 
without a dash after it.” 

= 

Bob—‘What did the lecturer say 
when you threw those cabbages at 
him?” 

Dick—“Oh, he said he had hoped 
the audience would be pleased, but 
he hadn’t really expected them to 
entirely lose their heads.”—Ex. 

e- 

J. E. T—*“The greater the dis- 

tance from the, earth, the farther 


away.” 


ENT -:. LANTERN 


: walked among the shredded 


wheat, 
n grape-nuts were in season; 


ed her why she was so sweet, 


answered: “There's a rea- 
J son.” 
> E- 
Fair Lady—(to a gentleman 


ding on her gown)—“I beg 
our pardon, but my train doesn’t 
rry passengers.” 


“I hear Jones, the sea captain, is 
jn hard luck. He married a girl and 
‘she ran away from him.” 
"Ves, he took her for a mate, but 
she was a skipper.” 
et” 
Teacher—“What 
lamer” 
Pupil—‘He had a fall.” 
Teacher—‘How did he fall?” 
Pupil—‘He was walking along 
Mt. Olympus, and he slipped on a 


made Vulcan 


thunder peal.” 
= 


Recognized. 

Miss Goodley—Don’t you admire 
my new hat?” 

Miss Red Pep—“Yes, more than 


ever, —Ex. 
<= 


‘English Girl—“You 
girls have not such healthy com- 


American 
plexions as we have. I cannot un- 
derstand why our noblemen take 
such a fancy to your white faces.” 
Girl—“It 
white faces, it’s our ‘green backs. 


American isn’t our 


: 99 
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At the Department Store. 

A man with a low voice had just 
completed his purchases in a de- 
partment store, 

“What is the name?” asked the 
clerk, 

“Jepson,” replied the man, 

“Oh, yes, Jefferson.” 

“No, Jepson; J-e-p-s-o-n.” 

“Jepson.” 

“That’s it. 

“Your first name; initial please?” 

PORSE 

SOJE, Jepson, 

“Excuse me, it isn’t O. K. You 
did not understand me. I said ‘Oh? ” 

“O, Jepson.” 

“No; rub out the O. and let the 
K. stand.” 

The clerk looked annoyed. 


You have it.” 


“Will 
you please give me your initials 
again?” 

“T said K.” 

“I beg your pardon, you said O. 
K. Perhaps you had better write 
it yourself.” 

“ead hy 

“Just now you said K.” 


“Allow me to finish what I start- 
ed. “I said ‘Oh’ because I did not 
understand what you were asking 
me. I did not mean that it was my 
initial. My name is Kirby Jepson.” 

“Oh!” j 

“No, not O., but K. Give me the 
pencil and I’ll write it down for you 


myself. There; T guess irs ak ais 


” 


now. 


Question of Sex. 


Wifey—“What is the difference 
between a fort and a fortress?” 
Hubby—“Don’t know, unless it’s 
more difficult to silence a fortress.” 
<= 
Teacher—“What is the masculine 
for duchess?” 
Small Boy—“Duchman.” 
<= 
“T met an American who offered 
to bet with me that he could sing 
longer than I could. I took up the 
bet and sang ‘Annie Laurie’ for two 
hours and a half.” 


“Did you win.” 


“No, he sang “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 
<= 


To shave your face and brush your 
hair, 
best new. suit to 


And then your 


wear, 
That’s Preparation. 


And then upon a car to ride, 
And walk a mile or two beside, 
That’s Transporation. 


And then before a door to smile, 
And think you'll stay there quite a 
while, F 


That’s Expectation. 


And then to learn she’s not at home, 
And homeward you, will have to 
roam, 


That’s Thunderation. 
2 EX: 
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Lives of editors remind us 
That their lives are not sublime, 
That they have to work like thunder 


To get the paper out on time. 
EX: 


E 
s= 


A Freshman’s First Attempt at 
Versifying. 
‘Tis midnight and the setting sun 
Is rising in the glorious west. 
The rapid rivers slowly run, 
The frog is on his downy nest. 
The pensive goat and sportive cow 
Hilarious, from to 


leap mough 


bough.—Ex. 


aa 
= 


Why was the. first day of Adam’s 
life the longest? 
Because it had no Eve. 
= 


“What the first 
talking machine made from?” 


Teacher 


was 


‘Bright Boy—‘‘From a rib.” —Ex. 


<= 

The tailor's sign in a little inland 
town was an apple, simply an apple. 
The people were amazed at it. They 
came in crowds to the tailor, asking 
him what on earth the meaning of 
the sign was. 

The 


smile, replied: 


tailor, with a complacent 
“Tf it had not been for the apple 
where would the clothing business 


be today?” 
= 


Mr. Mitchell—“On what river is 
there the most commerce TA 


Miss Opperman—‘Great Lakes.” 


PLAN TERN 


STUDENT. 


H 7 —‘Why, what art do we 


learn from China?” 
Pupil—“The laundry art.” 
<< 


Miss K. to a group of boys who 


wanted library slips on Monday, 


October 10: 
“What is all the attraction for 


you boys in the library?” 
Affectionate Senior—“There’s a 


new librarian?” 
<<= 


Easily Accounted For. 


An Irishman upon arriving in 
America was asked his name at El- 
lis Island. He gave it. 

“Speak louder,” said the officer. 

He repeated it. 

“Louder,” again, said the officer. 
“Why, man, your voice is as soft as 
‘a woman’s!” 

“Well,” said Pat, “that might be. 


Me mother was a woman,” 


Miss N.—‘Give the 
meaning for wooing.” 


Hendricks—“Spooning.” 
= 


Lecturer—“In some cases money 


modern 


is our worst companion.” 
Gould—“That’s why I always get 


rid of it as quick as I can.” 
<= 
Gwendolin—(to Percy, who was 
piluded, and carrying a music roll) 
—Ts that your roll?” 
Percy—“No, sweetheart, (ic) I 


never did (ic) like rolls.” 


Gwendolin—*I see you are quite 
fond of ‘buns’ though.” 


a 


Miss L,—(in History IX)—“In 
what condition was the patriarch 
Job at the end of his life?” 

“Little Thomas” Morley—‘Dead.” 

= 

Mr. M—(In Law XII)—“Is 
there anyone who can’t make a con- 
tract according to law?” 

Miss Lewis—‘A married woman 
or an idiot.” 

Meta Klinke, (sighing)—‘“They’re 
both the same.” 


a 


Miss W., enrolling Freshman— 
“How old are you?” 
Fresh Freshie—“Some take me 
for 6. Street cars take me for 5.” 
<= 


In the Next Flat. 


“Well, Henry, how do you like 
your new neighbors?” 

“Not at all, they're so quiet I 
dassent move, and ma can’t hear 


what they say.” 
<= 


History Teacher—“From 
eastern country do we learn a great 
art?” 

Pupil—“China.” 

= 


what 


Miss Nelson—(English XII)— 
“What number is regarded with 
suspicion now days?” 

O’Brien—‘23.” 


Still Hopeful. 


“Well, Jimmy,” said his employer, 


“I don’t see how you are going to. 


get out to any ball games this sea- 
son; your grandmother died four 
times last summer. 

“Oh, yes I can sir,” answered 


STUDENT 


Then It Happened— 


LANTER® 


Miss Margaret Gallagher while 


eating a soda at Schirmer’s, -the 


other day, became so surprised at 


Bob Fish’s offer to pay for it, that 


she lost her balance and slipped 


through the straw and was nearly 


Jimmy, “Grandpa has married drowned before heroically rescued 
again.” by Fish. 
Financial Report of Athletic Association, October 12, 1910. 
RECEIPTS: DISBURSEMENTS. 
Balance. forwatd.isc< cytes dou fat $196 41 Membership ME A; UAT ese cp) 1500 
Aima Tamea ne S ae sade 18.98 Baseball suppres: :5..bc.5..0<.0e sit 21.10 
Refund, Chesaning game........ 11.73 Athletic association, stationery.. 4.00 
Refund, Board of Education, bas- Telephone, long distance........ 35 
eisi IU HIN enti os AN ene 4.00 Baseball manager, Caro trip..... 13.50 
Refund, Garo camer. o.\ccanckaes 13.25 Otto, Ann Arbor trip (special)... 5.00 
Refund, Arthur Hill meet........ .30 Money advanced, Chesaning game 18.78 
Refund, Port Huron trip........ 1.00 Field Day.) Ann Arbors ances... 50.72 
Gym exhibit, net profit.......... 300.50 Baseball manager, Flint, Bay 
Arthur Ce Wares. oom c ecp eee 59.05 City SEDs oar. ares. «+ tue e's 12.25 
Refund, Valley track meet...... 6.40 Bay Gityebielad Day: .c.ccy...:.. 3.20 
Refund, music fund account Basebaliteags: l-o. «og itiveioncics 7.20 
PUNATONe! r e 22) eae oe bee .53 Printing, contract blanks........ 3.50 
Membership dues, 1st sem., 1910. 11.25 Baseball manager, Flint trip..... 34 
Refund, Alma football trip...... 8.80 Money advanced, Arthur Hill 
SANS Mie n ke a ovals aa E oa o 10.00 
Printing, posters and tickets..... 8.25 
Ann Arbor, track meet, coach.... 2.00 
Athlete BUDDIES. -oseo soen oe sien 32.50 
UT ACI ES ee: 5. «4.0.31 Sis ea e arto iens 1.50 
Transferred to Improvement Fund 10.00 
Suspense per audit, 8-2-10....... 2.12 
Sundries; per J. E Tandis eest -" 1.90 
Money advanced, Alma game... 13.60 
Balance On Dande siss sac esses. 409.39 
$632.20 $632.20 
Financial Report, Student Lantern, October 12, 1910. 
RECEIPTS: | DISBURSEMENTS. 
Balance fOr watdy.cnsaas Meera 8-08 Publishing May issue........... $ 57.00 
Circulation fór Mayon «cee a 40.40 | Etchings. cuts, etc., May issue.. 8.90 
Advertising for April............ L007 |) Balance on hander asa es 4. 18.55 
Advertising for May............. 29.65 | 
MDigtat ne ee eee eae $ 84.45 Motel etre, Meee iss cs IEA AO 
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